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RACE FOR A WIFE. 

Racing an@tunning-of every description, have 
become so common at the present period, that it 
may well be doubted, whether it is possible for 
any thing new or wonderful on the subject to be 
brought to light. We do not know, however, 
that we have ever heard, or read of any occur- 
rence, of a more ‘‘physical’’ nature, than the 
tale we shall presently tell. There is, to be 
sure, a tale of a race between Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, told by some ancient traditionist, 
which, be it either truth, as the musty mytho- 
logians of the old world called it, or fable, as the 
wise men and the learned call it now, bears this 
much resemblance to our present history—both 
heroes run for a wife—and a similar cause to 
that which gained Hippomenes a bride, nearly 
lost one to our hero; the first won, by tossing his 
intended a golden apple—the last came nigh lo- 
sing, by tampering with a bank note. 

A few weeks ago, a country gentleman, whom 
we shall hold nameless, resident in the county of 
Maury, and state of Tennessee, being under mat- 
rimonial engagement to one of the “‘daughters 
of men,” set out one fine morning for Columbia, 
the chief place. in said county, where the clerk 
of the county court had his head quarters, for 
the purpose of procuring, as he expressed it, “‘a 
pair of license.” This wedding was a thing he 
had arranged in his mind about four months pre- 
vious, and would have had it consummated long 
ere now, but having understood that the gallant 
law-givers of our state, intended shortly to re- 
duce the marriage fee from seventy-five, to fiity 
cents, and having always an eye to the economi- 
cal disposition of his ‘funds, he determined to 
tarry a little until the law should be passed; cal- 
culating, and correctly too, that he would bea 
gainer thereby of thirty three and one third per 
centum on their cost at that time. Well, in due 
time the law was made, and our friend, as we 
mentioned before, set out with a beating heart, 
a smiling eye, and a thousand beatific visions of 
the blessedness of a married life, dancing mer- 
rily through his brain, and in good season arrived 
at the destined place. Here, after some little 
delay, in fruitlessly endeavoring to trade ’coon 
skins for the license, the clerk not being willing 
to sell for any thing but the “‘money up,” he put 
up the cash and marched off in triumph with his 
paper, which authorized ‘“‘any minister having 
the care of souls or any magistrate” having the 
care of bodies, ‘to solemnize the rites of ‘matri- 
mony, between —— and ——.”” He read, and 


re-read the precious document, seemingly as 
though he could never get tired of perusing 
its contents—showed it to all his friends around, 
and acted as if he had found a treasure of great 
value. But like the foolish barn yard fowl, which 


Esop in his book of fables, hath written about, 
‘the crowed too soon,” his boasting was rather 
premature, and in the end cost him pretty dear. 
Some half dozen waggish fellows, determined 
to show their wit and smartness, upon our inno- 
cent, and lamb-like “lion,” and accordingly 


the invaluable paper, which united two single 
folks, so tightly and so closely together, that they 
made but one in the eye of the law,—one of them 
accosted him with a proposition to sell his li- 
cense, which was backed with a piteous tale of 
his having bought twice—that he had unfortu- 
nately lost both, and the clerk having some en- 
mity against him, had refused to furnish him 
with any more, and wound up by offering him 
five dollars for the “‘pair’’ he had just purchased. 
Our friend taken with the liberality of the offer, 
hesitated but a shorttime—it was a good specu- 
lation, and in an evil hour for his happiness, he 
closed the bargain. 

Not being able to get married without the le- 
gal sanction, he trudged back to the office for 
‘“‘more license.” Here a difficulty awaited him, 
which he had not anticipated.—He was told that 
the law allowed no man to be furnished more 
than once, for the same wedding.—He was thun- 
der-struck! and begged, and prayed, but all in 
vain: the clerk was inexorable; and with aheavy 
heart, he returned to find out the fellow whohad 
outwitted him, and traded or swaped him out of 
his “true and lawful” licence. To find him was 
an easy matter, for the rogueish wags who first 
proposed the joke, had contrived to be unobserv- 
ed witnesses of all that had taken place since his 
first bargain, and now appeared in full view, 
making merry over the cause of all his perplex- 
ities, Accosting the man with whom he had 
bargained, and showing the five dollar bill, he 
informed him he wanted to trade back.—This 
was hooted at as a thing he would never do, not 
even for ten times that amount. Almost driven 
to madness by this unwelcome news, and the 
jokes they constantly passed on him, he resolved 
upon a desperate push for the recovery of his 
treasure: —Placing the note in the hands of one 
of the company, he loudly asserted it was coun- 
terfeit; and while all were busy examining, 
seiezd the license, which his tormentcr held care- 
lessly in his hand, and commenced a race as if 
for life and death. A sham pursuit was imme- 
diately raised, and the ‘“‘view hallo’ started.— 
John Gilpins’s famous race, was nothing com- 
pared to this. Now that he had secured his li- 
cense, he stopped not to peril life and limb, to 
gain his destined goal.-Blind alleys and high fen- 
ces, while in the surburbs of town, stopped not his 
career.—The tangled thicket, and the brushheap 
of the forest, stayed not his Course—the little 
hills he jumped over, and the high hills he ran 
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while he was delightfully ‘oceupied in perusing} 
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cries of his pursuers constantly sounding in his 
ears, till he was almost exhausted with terror 
and fatigue. Duck river at last appeared in 
sight, and he immediately plunged in, trusting 
to the mercy of ‘wind and wave’ rather than to 
that of those behind him. 


This proved the Rubicon, beyond which his 
‘thunters” would not go; and being satisfied with 
having sped him thus far on his journey to the 
house of his beloved, they returned—yelling and 
shouting at the glorious sport. Our hero soon 
arrived at the opposite bank, and emerged from 
the water, but what a sight!—Had he been a dis- 
embodied spirit, just escaped after suffering ship- 
wreck in the river Styx, he could not have ap- 
peared in a more-pitiful condition. Wet, and 
drooping as he was, he pushed on until he arri- 
ved at the house of his fair one’s father, where 
he narrated all his perils and disasters,—dried 
himself outwardly by a rousing fire—inwardly 
with a tumbler of hot punch,—sent for a clergy- 
man—produced the license, which had been the 
procuring cause of all his troubles, and was mar- 
ried to his bride the same evening. Peace, plen- 
ty and happiness be around thee, my worthy 
friend; prosperity and fruitfulness be the portion 
of thy wife, and may thy children flourish as 
the olive tree around thy house.—Franklin 
( Tenn.) Review. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A more magnificent and delightful royal resi- 
dence can hardly be imagined than that of 
Windsor Castle. The eminence on which the 
castle stands is detached from every other, and 
advanced into the plain which it commands; it 
falls in a bold slope on one side, while it is easy 
of access on the other; and as the palace occu- 
piés almost all the brow, the whole hill seems 
but a base to the building. It rises in the midst 
of an enchanting country, and it is there the 
most distinguished spot; but, though the situa- 
tion is singular, it is not extravagant; it is great, 
but not wild. It is in itself noble, and all around 
it is beautiful. 

The view from the terrace is not the most pic- 
turesque, but it is the gayest that can be con- 
ceived. The Thames diffuges a cheerfulness 
through all the counties where it fldws, and this 
in itself is peculiarly cheerful. It is luxuriantly 
fertile; it is highly cultivated; it is fulk of villa- 
ges, and they are scattered all over it, not 
crowded together; no hurry of business appears, 
and no dreary waste is in sight; country church- 
es and gentlemen’s seats are every where inter- 
mixed with the fields and the trees. Every spot 
seems improved, but improved for the purposes 
of pleasure: all are rural,none are solitary: and 
the amenity of the plain is at the same time con+ 
trasted with the rich ‘woods in the Great Park, 








round,—creeks and branches were crossed, the 
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their height, their shade, and their verdure. 
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The prospect is the more interesting, as all 
the environs of Windsor are classic ground.— 
The forest prompted the first essays of Pope’s 
muse; and Denham owes all his fame to his poem 
on Cooper’s Hill. That beautiful eminence 
overlooks Runnemede, a place illustrious in En- 
glish history. Behind it is Chertsey, the retreat 
of Cowley; before it Horton, the residence of 
Milton; and directly in front of the castle is 
Stoke churchyard, which Gray chose for the 
scene of his Elegy, and the place of his burial. 

The castle itself and its appendages abound 
with monuments of antiquity and of genius.— 
The remains of chivalry every where occur in 
this seat of the Order of the Garter, and the 
rude achievements of Edward III., his family, 
and his peers, are proper decorations for the hall 
of his knights. The pride of Woolsey still ap- 
pears in the chapel which he intended for his ob- 
sequies, and Which might be the mausoleum of a 
race of kings with propriety. The terrace was 
built by Elizabeth—was the resort of her war- 
riors amd statesmen, and is a work worthy of her 
reign. Here Shakspeare laid the scene of his 
comedy, when the queen dictated the subject; 
and Datchet Mead still retains its name, and the 
sawpit where the fairies lurked may be traced; 
and the oak of Herne, the hunter, is standing. — 
The poets of later days have always haunted the 
spot, and have celebrated the delights of Wind- 
sor, as refinements on the pleasures of Charles 
II.’s dissipated court, and the majesty of the 
seat as reflecting lustre on the trophies of Queen 
Anne’s triumphant reign. 

The vast dimension, also, and the style of the 
building, which, however deficient in some points 
of elegance and proportion, always retains an 
air of magnificence; the appropriation of dis- 
tinct apartments to the several great officers of 
state, and the extent of the domains appendant 
on the castle; the groves in the Great Park of 
eighteen miles in circumference, and the hills of 
the forest retiring to a distant horizon, are ad- 
ditional circumstances to distinguish this from 
all other royal residences.—Gardener’s Mag. 





THE DISAPPOINTED. 

Atlength she sunk, and disappointment stood, 

The only comforter, and mournfully 

Told all was passing. Her interest in life, 

In being, ceased: and now she seemed to feel, 

And shuddered as she felt, her powers of mind 

Decaying in the spring-time of her day. 

Pollock's Course of Time. 
It was early inthe Autumn of 1826, that I 

journeyed into the western part of the State of 
New York, Frdm my childhood up, I had been 
devotedly attached to the paternal roof, and most 
deadly averse to any adventure that might se- 
cure me an easier and more comfortable subsis- 
tence. But the flattering accounts which some 
of my village companions gave of their success 
among the descendants of Old Hendrick Hudson, 
and the actual evidence they afforded of it, by an 
exhibition of the ‘one thing needful,” soon 
turned all my notions, and inspired me with the 
true spirit of Yankee adventure. I no longer 


felt myself ‘spell-bound to the pleasures and 
scenes of home—but leaving them without re- 


the golden fleece. Although I knew but little 





luctance, I set off like Jason of old in quest of} 








of books, and still less of the world, my ambi- 
tion was to take a school, and as the fact of be- 
ing a New England son, was in itself an excel- 
lent recommendation, I soon succeeded in obtain- 
ing a very lucrative place, not in any old Dutch 
settlement—but in the intelligent and flourishing 
village of S My residence and board 
were taken up with a worthy and honest farmer 
—whose family consisted of an only daughter, 
and two small sons. There wassuch a frankness 
and mildness in the manners of Mr. Staunton— 
for such was the name of the farmer, that he 
early won my confidence and esteem. His so- 
ciety afforded me both instruction and amuse- 
ment, and that of his daughter, was full of 
exquisite earthly pleasure. Naturally amiable 
and interesting, she had been rendered still more 
so by a proper cultivation of mind and manners. 
Her education had not been obtained at any of! 
those expensive boarding schools—where the 
studies are coquetry and affectation rather than 
the practical principles of female duties. If she 
had not the polish and grace of those who come 
from such schools, she had not their disgusting 
affectedness of manner. She was in every sense 
of the word nature’s child, and had been carefully 
instructed in those branches of knowledge ne- 
cessary to give real and lasting ornament to her 
sex. Such qualities, for she was not remarkable 
for any personal attractions, secured to Emily 
the admiration of all who moved in her society, 
or had any respect for female virtue. But tney 
secured to her more than this from the full and 
noble heart of Charles Atwood. He loved her, 
and if ever there was a love which came up from 
the still sanctuary of the soul, it was his. He 
had known her from her earliest years. He had 
been her companion in the happy days of child- 
hood—and with all the innocence of school-boy 
love had sought the simple favors of her girlish 
generosity. Both being the offspring of honest 
and wealthy farmers, if no means were taken 
to encourage their attachments---nohe were 
taken to prevent them, and in a short time they 
were so completely bound up in each other’s af- 
fections, that one was not completely -happy 
without the companionship of the other. From 
this time years passed sweetly and fleetly on. 
No cloud arose to dim the heaven of their hopes 
or damp the ardor of their youthful feelings. All 
was bright and beautiful like one summer morn, 
and although both faithfully discharged the duties 
of their respective stations, and began in secret 
to look forward to the period when a union of| 
hand as well as heart should take place, they 
scarce noted the years as they moved; for 
-~—“Time unheeded, speeds away 
When love’s luxurious pulse beats high.” 

The village were loud in praise of their con- 
tinued attachment for each other, and often would 
the remark be made as they were seen walking 
over the green, or riding through the street, 
‘‘what a lovely pair!” 

But all these prospects were destined to be 
early blasted. The respective fathers of Emily 
and Charles, had always borne the noble char- 
acters of peaceable and honest. men. They 
seemed to have no desire for civil honors, or to 
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mingle in the stirring scenes of political ambi- 





tion, They cared not whether Cesar or Augus. 
tus reigned ] heir h 

gned, so Jong as their harvests were 
abundant and their sales profitable. But anew 
cause of action had now opened---a cause which 
might be truly said to “‘make the dumb to speak 
and the deaf to hear.”” The whole western pert 
of the State of New York, as if moved by one 
mighty impulse, arose and took sides upon the 
great question which had already began to agi- 
tate the public mind, The line of political de. 
markation was drawn between Mr. Staunton 
and the father of our young hew---and thus a 
mutual hostility arose which was not confined 
within the sphere of public action. It entered 
their families--- it profaned the sanctuary of 
their firesides, and the visits of Charles from 
becoming discountenanced by the father of hig 
love, were at last actually prohibited. Such ig 
the degree to which ignorant and narrow-minded 
men will carry their political principles. It 
would be in vain to attempt to describe the sor. 
row which this prohibition occasioned. It wag 
a disappsintment of which the young girl, in-the 
simplicity of her heart, had never dreamed. She 
fancied that if that being whoin she loved, with 
the disinterested fervor of woman, had alienated 
himself from her, she could have brooked the 
prostration of her hopes—but to be denied for 
such a reason, and after the encouragements 
which had been given, was enough to agonize 
her whole soul. But the promises and deter- 
minations of Mr. Staunton were now as if they 
never had been; irritated by the defeat of his 
party, and writhing under the ridicule of his 
enemies, he declarec in. an evil hour that his 
daughter should never marry the son of a polit- 
ical,opponent, and although words were added 
to words and entreaty to entreaty, he never 
turned from his purpose, until the time for re- 
paration had passed by. He recked not of the 
danger which would come upon Emily—for he 
was ignorant of true affection, and the strong 
hold which it had taken in her heart. She was 
a simple and amiable girl, and he could not be- 
lieve that discarding Charles, would cause any 
thing more than a temporary sorrow. But I will 
dismiss this part of my subject. ‘Those who 
have read a history of the affections in the great 
book of experience, will know it full well, with- 
out further description. 


Charles Atwood, after meeting with this un- 
expected repulse from the most unexpected quar- 
ter, and attempting in vain to overcome the 
prejudices of the father, departed into the state 
of Missouri---not so much with a view to fame 
and fortune, as to forget the object of his early 
and lasting attachments. His naturally enter- 
prising spirit rendered him for a while successful 
in business, and he seemed to have forgotten the 
place of his nativity, and its thousand interest- 
ing and uninteresting associations. But this 
delusive veil was not long to continue drawn 
over dis character, fur being incapable of stifling 
the remembrances cf the past, he flew to the 
intoxicating bowl, and ina short time became 
all that drinking and gambling and the kindred 
vicescan make a man. He died, reader, you 
know how. 

But Emily Staunton could not thus hetake her- 
self to a strange territory, and live out a miser- 
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rainy, and amuse myself very well with talking bad 
French across the cabin to the captain, or laughing 
at the distress of my friend and fellow-passenger, 
Turk, (a fine setter dog, on his first voyage,) or in- 
venting some disguise for the peculiar flavor which 
that dismal cook gives to all his abominations; or, 
at the worst, fF can bury my head ir my pillow, and 
brace from one side to the other against the swell, 
and enjoy my disturbed thoughts—all without 
losing my temper, or wishing that I had not under- 
taken the voyage. ‘ 

Poor Turk! his philosophy is more severely tried. 
He has been bred a gentleman, and is amusingly ex- 
clusive. No assiduities can win him to take the 
least notice of the crew, and I soon discovered that 
when the captain and myself were below, he en- 
dured many a persecution. Inan evil hour, a night 
or two since, l euffered his earnest appeals for free- 
dom to work upon my feelings, and, releasing him 
from his chain under the windlass, I gave him the lib- 
erty of the cabin. He slept very quietly on the 
floor till about midnight, when the wind rose and 
the-vessel began to roll very uncomfortably. With 
the first heavy lurch a couple of chairs went tumb- 
ling to leeward, and by the yelp of distress, Turk 
was somewhere in the way. He changed his posi- 
tion, and, with the next roll, the mate’s trunk “bro’t 
away,” and shooting across the cabin, jammed him 
with such violence against the captain’s state-room 
door, that he sprang howling to the deck, where the 
first thing that met him was a washing sea, just ta- 
ken in at mid-ships, that kept him swimming above 
the hatches for five minutes. Half drowned, and 
with a gallon of water in his long hair, he took 
again to the cabin, and making a desperate leap 
into the steward’s berth, crouched down beside the 
sleeping Creole with a long whine of satisfaction. — 
The water soon penetrated however, and with a 
“sacre!” and a blow that he will remember the re- 
mainder of the voyage, the poor dog was again dri- 
ven from the cabin, and I heard no more of him ti!] 
morning. His decided preference for me has since 
touched my vanity, and I have taken him under my 
more special protection—a circumstance which 
cnsts me two quarrels a day at least, with the cook 
and steward. 


The only thing which forced a smile upon me du- 
ring the firet week of the passage, was the achieve- 
mentof dinner. In rough weather it is as much as 
one person can do to keep his place at the table at 
all; and to guard the dishes, bottles, and castors, 
from a general slide in the direction of the lurch, 
requires a slight and coolness reserved only for a 
sailor. ‘“Prenes garde!” shouts the captain, as the 
sea strikes, and, in the twinkling of an eye, every 
thing is seized and held up to wait for the other 
lurch, in attitudes which it would puzzle the pencil 
of Johnson to exaggerate. With his plate of soup 
in one hand, and the larboard end of the turreen in 
the other, the claret bottle between his teeth, and 
the crook of his elbow caught around the mounting 
corner of the table, the captain maintains his seat 
apon the transom, and, with a look of the most 
grave concern, keeps a wary eye on the shifting 
level of his vermicelli; the old weather-beaten 
mate, with the alacrity of a juggler, makes a long 
leg back to the cabin pannels at the same moment, 
and with his breast against the table, takes his own 
plate and the castors and one or two of the smaller 
dishes under his charge; and the steward, if he can 
keep his legs, looks out for the vegetables, or if he 
falls, makes as wide a lap as possible to intercept 
the volant articles in their descent. ‘Gentlemen 
that live at home at ease’’ forget to thank Frovi- 
dence for the blessing of a water level. 

Oct.24—We are on the Grand Bank, and sur- 


able existence. It was not her nature to dissi- 
pate care by mingling in the vicious and loath- 
some scenes of the world. It was rather by 
cherishing a divine melancholy and frequenting 
places of gloomy solitude. Although she ‘still 
joined in the hilarities and parties of her gay 
companions, she was cold and indifferent; nor 
could her father ever prevail upon her to show 
any thing more than common civility to those 
who would have gladly made her a partner of 
their bosoms. She still remembered the object 
of her first and only love, and often in the still- 
ness of solitude have I heard her pour forth her 
song of sorrow for the blighted expectations o 
youth. There was a beautiful grove at a small 
distance in the rear of her father’s dwelling, and 
here she would steal away in the calmness of, 
the “moonlight hour,” and indulge in all the 
laxuries of grief---ever and anon singing that 
sweetest of songs:--— 

“Hail to thee—hail to thee! kindling power! 

Spirit of love, spirit of bliss! 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, ; 
And there never was moonlight so sweet as this.’ 

None seemed to mark the baneful ills---which 
this course was effecting. Her mother had died 
while she was quite young, and her father was 
now wholly engrossed with the great political 
contest which had completely destroyed his 
honest and peaceableness of character. If he 
did notice a change in her complexion and 

manner---he imagined it arose from some trifling 
cause, and never dreamed that she was pining 
away in “green and-yellow melancholy.” 

The illness and death of my father now called 
me back to Connecticut, and several years 
elapsed before I returned to resume the occupa- 
tion which had been a source of pleasure, as 
well as profit to me.---My first visit after return- 
ing was made at the house of Mr. Staunton, and, 
rader, I dread to tell the change that had 
passed over the spirit of that place. The dis- 
appointed girl, wearied with an existence in 
Which there shone no ray of light or comfort, 
and diseased in imagination, had at length com- 
mitted Suicide. The father was fast sinking 
into his grave---borne down with the aceumu- 
lated weight of sorrow. He had withdrawn 
himself from any further participation in the 
once important question which had brought on 
him so much trouble, and determined to spend 
the remainder of his days in the little quietude 
of his own household. And from that determi- 
nation he never departed.—-New England 
Weekly Review. . 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Extract from No.2.—At Sea. 

October 20.—We have had fine weather for pro- 
gtess,so far, running with north and north-westerly 
winds from eight to ten knots an hour, and making, 
of course, over two hundred miles aday. The sea 
8 still rough ; and though the brig islight laden, and 
runs very buoyantly, these mounting waves break 
over us now and then with a tremendous surge, 
keeping the decks constantly wet, and putting me 
tomany an uncomfortable shiver. I have become 
reconciled, however, to much that I should have an- 
ticipated with no little horror. I can lie in my 
birth forty-eight hours, if the weather ig” chill or 
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rou by hundreds of sea-birds. I have been 
watching them nearly all day. Their performances 
on the wing are certainly the perfection of grace 
and skill. With the steadiness of an eagle and the 
nice adroitness of a swallow, they wheel around in 
their constant circles with an arrowy swiftness, lift- 
ing their long tapering pinions scarce perceptibly, 
and falling as if by a-mere act of volition, without 
the slightest apparent exertion of power. Their 
chief enjoyment seems to be to scoop through the . 
deep hollows of the sea, and they do it so quickly 
that your eye can scarcely follow them, just dis- 
turbing the polish of the smooth crescent, and lea- 
ving a fine line of ripple from swell to swell, but ne- 
ver wetting a wing, or dipping their white breasts a 
feather too deep in the capricious and wind-driving 
surface. I feel a strange interest in these wild-heart- 
ed birds. There is something in this fearless instinct 
leading them away from the protecting and pleasant 
land to make their home on this tossing and desolate 
element, that moves both my admiration and my 
pity. I cannot comprehend it. It is unlike the 
self-caring instincts of the other families of heaven’s 
creatures. If I were half the Pythagorean that } 
used to be, I should believe they were souls in pun- 
ishment—expiating some tife-time sim in this restless 
metempsychosis. 

Now and then a Jand-bird has flown on board, 
driven to sea probably by the gale, and so fatigued 
ushardly to be able to rise again upon the wing: 
yesterday moraing a large curlew came struggling 
down the wind, and seemed to have.just strength 
sufficient to reach the ship; he attempted to alight 
on the main-yard, but failed, and dropped heavily 
into the long boat, where he suffered himself to be 
taken without anattempt to escapes He must have 
been on the wing twe or three days without food, 
for we were at least two hundred miles from land. 
His heart was throbbing hard through his ruffled 
feathers, and he held his head up with difficulty. — 
He was passed aft, but while I was deliberating on 
the best means for resuscitating and fitting him to 
get on the wing again, the captain had taken him 
from me and handed him over to the cook, who had 
his head off before I could remember French enough 
to arrest him. I dreamed, all that niglft, of the 
man “that shot the albatros.” The captain relieved 
my mind, however, by telling me that he had tried 
repeatedly to preserve them, and that they died in- 
variably ina few hours. The least food, in their 
exhausted state, swells in their throat and suffocates 
them. Poor curlew! there was a tenderness in one 
breast for him at least—a feeling, I have the melan- 
choly satisfaction to know, fully reciprocated by the 
bird himself—that seat of his affections having 
been allotted to me for my breakfast the morning 
succceding his demise. —New- York Mirror. 





In a French statistical pamphlet we find the cu- 
rious information, that in France, out of a popula- 
tion of thirty-two millions, there are five millions 
of paupers, a hundred and thirty thousand thieves 
and depredators; and that besides many thousand 
persons in hospitals, &c., three millions have no cer- 
tainty of a month’s subsistence.—Rochester Mirror. 





EneLanp.—A letter from our celebrated country- 
man, Washington Irving, received by one of the la- 
test arrivals, gives a melancholy account of the pre- 
sent state of the public mind in Great Britain. The 
question of Reform, the alarm of riots, the dread of 
insurrection, and the fear of the cholera, he says, so 
occupy the public mind, that all enterprise in lit- 
erature and the arts isata stand. Hehasa book of 
his own ready for the press, which he will not ven= 
ture to publish under existing circumstances. 












































PALESTINE. ™ 
The Rev. Dr. Russel, the author of this volume, 
has been very successful in his attempt to give a 
condensed account of the history of the Jews— 
together with a description of the land which once 
was theirs, abounding as that land does in natural 
curiosities of every description, and sanctified as 
it is to us as well as the Jews, by religious associa- 
tions. 

The following extract will reward perusal :— 
In advancing, the aspect of the country still con- 
tinues the same, white and dusty, without tree, 
herbage, or even moss. At length the road seeks a 
lower level, and approaches the rocky border 
which bounds the Valley of the Jordan; when, 
after a toilsome journey of ten or twelve hours, the 
traveller sees stretching out before his eyes the 
Dead Sea, and the line of the river. But the land- 
scape, however grand, admits of no comparison to 
the scenery of Europe. No fields waving with 
corn—no plains covered with rich pasture present 
themselves from the mountains of Lower Palestine. 
Figure to yourselves two long chains of mountains, 
running in a parallel.direction from north to south, 
without breaks and without undulations. The 
eastern, or Arabian chain, is the highest ; and, when 
seen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, you will 
take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, re- 
sembling Mount Jura in its form and azure color, — 
Not one summit, not the smallest peak can be dis- 
tinguished; you merely perceive slight inflections 
here and therg as if the hand of the Painter, who 
drew this horizontal line along the sky, had trem- 
bled in some places. . 

The mountains of Judea form the range on which 
the observer stands as he looks down on the Lake 
Asphaltites. Less lofty and more unequal than 
the eastern chain, it differs from the other in its 
nature also, exhibiting heaps of chalk and sand, 
whose form, it is said, bearssome resemblance to 
piles of arm’, waving standards, or the tents of a 
camp pitched on the border of a plain. The Ara- 
bian side, on the contrary, presents nothing but 
black precipitous rocks, which throw their length- 
ened shadows over the waters ofthe Dead Sea. The 
smallest bird of Heaven would not find among these 
crags a single blade of grass for its sustenance; 
every thing announces the country of a reprobate 
people, and well fitted to perpetuate the punish- 
ment denounced against Ammon and Moab. 

The valley confined by these two chains of 
mountains displays a soil resembling the bottom of 
a sea which had long retired from its bed, a beach 
covered with salt, dry mud, and moving sands, fur- 
rowed as it were, by the waves. Here and there 
stunted shrubs vegetate with difficulty upon this 
inanimate tract; their leaves are covered with salt, 
and their bark has a smoky smell and taste. In- 
stead of villages you perceive the ruins of a few 
towers. In the middle of this valley flows a dis- 
colored river, which reluctantly throws itself into 
the pestilential lake by which it is engulphed. Its 
evurse amid the sands can be distinguished only by 
the willows and the reeds that border it; among 
which the Arab lies in ambush to attack the travel- 
ler and to murder the pilgrim. 

M. Chateaubriand remarks, that when You travel 
in Judea, the heart is at first filled with profound 
melancholy. But when, passing from solitude to 
solitude, boundless space opens before you, this 
feeling wears off bydegrees,and you experience a se- 
cret awe, which, so far from depressing the soul, im- 
parts-life and elevates the genius. Extraordinary 
appearances every where proclaim a land teeming 
with miracles. The burning sun, the towering 
eagle, the barren figtree, all the poetry, all the pic- 
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tares of Scripture are here, Every name com- 
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memorates a mystery—every grotto announces a 
prediction—every hill re-echoes the accent of a 
prophet.—God himself has spoken in'these regions, 
dried up rivers, rent the rocks, and opened the grave. 
“The desert still appears mute with terror: and 
you would imagine that it had never presumed to : ‘ ; 
interrupt the silence since it heard the awful voice o trees, with the prisoner in frqait. The Ava-rai, 
the Eternal.” : or Attorney General, took his place between the 
The celebrated lake which occupies the site of||court and the prisoner, dressed in a long straw 
Sodom and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the||mat, finely plaited and edged with fringe, witha 
Dead Sea. Among the Greeks and Latins it is|jslit cut in it for the head to pass through; a white 
known by the name of Asphaltites, the Arabs de-|joakum wig, which, in imitation of the gentle- 
note it Bahar Loth, or Sea of Lot. M.de Cha-|/men of the English courts of law, Avent in long ; 
teaubriand does not agree with those who conclude || .yrjs over his shoulders, and a tall cap su . 
it to be the crater of a volcano; for having seen ling it, curiously ornamented with red fea a 
Vesuvius, Solfacara, the Peak of the Azores, and}} | 4 with vattously -celesed Wweaies of tee > 
the extinguished volcanos of Auvergne, he remark- hair. * His’ . Seen 
ed in all of them the same character: that is to say,||""* **!* ee ee Capt. Beechey, 
mountains excavated in the form of a tunnel, lava |} without shoes, stockings, _ trousers, the strange 
and ashes, which exhibited incontestible proof of|j#ttire of the head, with the variegated tresses 
the agency of fire. The Salt Sea, on the contrary, of hair, mingling with the oakum curls upon his 
isa lake of great length, curved like a bow, placed ||shoulders, produced a ludicrous effect. The 
between two ranges of mountains, which have no||prisoner beirig up, Ava read certain passages of 
mutual coherence of form, no similarity of compo-||the Penal code, and accused him of stealing a 
sition. They do not meet at the two extremities of|}gown. He plead guilty, and was fined four hogs, 
the lake; but while the one continues to bound|two to the King and two to the owner of the 
the Valley of Jordan, and to run northward as far gown.” 
as Tiberias, the other stretches away tothe south|/ There are periods, when the soul, with droop- 
till it looses itself in the sands of Yemen. ; There ing wings, lies dead. Life and animation become 
are, itis true, hot springs, quantities of bitumen, extinct. No breath to curl a wavelet on the still 
sulpher, and asphalos; but these of themselves are }} ete. We . Ate ental h pram 
not sufficient to attest the previous existence of u “ a re a eee ane 
volcano. With respect indeed to the engulphed her dreamless sleep. The sccnes of each day 
cities—if we adopt the idea of Michaelis and of pass away unnoticed, and UnoemsseusatEs of all 
Busching, physics may be admitted to explain the around, settles with unbroken empire like an in- 
catastrophe without offence to religion. According cubus upon the mind. Melancholy usurps the 
to their views, Sodom was built upon a mine of bit-||seat of joy, and pleasure is banished from her 
umen—a fact which is ascertained by the testimony ||domain. No sensation however exquisite in it- 
of Moses and Josephus, who spake of the wells of||self, is perceived—no pain however poignant, at 
naptha in the valley of Siddim. Liglitning kin-}other times, has power to wound. This paraly- 
so - yt enn ci i gy a sis is most remarkable in youth, who have eet 
ingoalentiiyy capguted: thet Aalapsnd Geen net conan af lite mith navi, tet 
themselves may have been builtof bituminous prosperity in the perspective; but who in their 
stones, and thus have been set in flames by the fire yor meet adverse CHnSeRRS, and the keen blasts 
from Heaven. of disappointment. A morbid feeling almost im- 
According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns||mediately follows an unhappy determination ofa 
swallowed up in the Lake Asphaltites: Stephen of||leading pursuit, which has been goaded on by 
Byzantium reckons eight: the book of Genesic,||anxious hope and animated desire. The re-ac- 
tion of the mind is powerful, and one dark night 
of clouded apathy swallows up all the energies 


while it names five as situated in the Vale of Sid- 
dim, relates the destruction of two only; four are 

which but now were called into action.—Frank- 
ort Kentuckian. 


Atrornizs at Oranerre.—In a volume re. 
cently: published by Captain Beechey, the follow. 
ing portrait of a lawyer and his client at Ota. 
heite is given:—‘*The Court was ranged upon 
benches placed in successive rows under the 








mentioned in Deuteronomy, and five are noticed 
by the author of Ecclesiasticus. 

The marvellous properties usually assigned to 
the Dead Sea by the earlier travellers have vanished 
upon a more rigid investigation. It is known that 
bodies sink, or float upon it, in proportion to their 
specific gravity; and that, although the water is so : ‘ ‘ 
ee ante bo tavernsie to pr Hy no security is part of the state, and said to him—*Sir, Tam 
to be found against the common accident of drown- desirous of obtaining an education. My parents 
ing. Josephus, indeed, asserts that Vespasian, in||®% poor—owing to a deficiency in one of my 
order to ascertain the fact now mentioned, com-|/hands, Iam incompetent to do any work upon 
manded a number of his slaves to be bound hand/|}the farm,and my father is unable to do any for 
and foot and thrown into the deepest part of the||me. If you will allow me to come and study 
lake; and that 80 far from any of them sinking, |! with you, I will serve you faithfully and do your 
they all maintained their places on the surface un-|| menial offices.”” The boy’s offer was accepted. 
mn 4 a0 -s oe to have them taken out. |He applied himself faithfully to the acquisi- 
with treth, doce ua Jocily ol te tanevares wasn’ on © SaCuMm, Sad in nix ox coven Jomn 

’ y whe’ |had acquired an education and a fund of impor- 


have been drawn fromit. “ Being willing to make Fi . : i 
an experiment,” says Maundeell, =f wale into ie||**"t peers. Mis pein ee se ~~ 
and found that it bore up my body in swimming, pwenty dollars, a horse and wagon, and be 
with an uncommon force; but as for that relation||4im God speed. A few years afterwards be 
of some authors, that men wading into it were||!earned that a right application of his intellec- 
buoyed up to the top as soon as they got as deep as||tual powers had made him a member of congress, 


the middle, I found it, upon trial, not trae.—Zdin-|jand his next step was to the Chief Magistrate’s 





The effects of exertion.—Many years ago, the 
present governor of Vermont met one of our 
oldest and most respected citizens, in another 





burgh Cabinet Library. chair of Vermont. 



















ares Mint.—The President 
transmitted to Congress @ report of the Di- 
ate of the Mint, exhibiting the operations of 
the institution during the year 1831. The report 
states that the coinage effected within the past 
year amounts to $3,923,473 60; comprising 
714,270 in gold coins, 3,175,600 in silver, and 
33,603 60 in copper, and consisting of 11;792,- 
ona pieces of coin, viz: 140,504 Half Eagles; 
4,520 Quarter Eagles; 5,873,669 Half Dollars; 
398,000 Quarter Dollars, 771,350 Dimes; 1,242,- 
700 Half Dimes, 3,359,260 Cents, and 2,200 
Half Cents. Of the gold coin, 26,000 dollars 
was received from Virginia; 294,000 dollars 
from Nerth Carolina; 22,000 dollars from South 
Carolina; ‘and 176,000 dollars from Georgia.— 
About 1,000 dollars worth was also received 
from Alabama, and a like amount from Tennes- 
see—an amount, in the two latter cases, ‘¢merit- 
ing little regard, except as indicating the pro- 
gressive development of the gold region.” The 
profit of the copper coinage, for the past year, 
will exceed 10,000 dollars. The whole expense 
of the mint, for the past year, will in consequence 
not amount to more than 28,000 dollars.— 
Phil. Album. 
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FUGITIVE POETRY. 





THE NEGLECTED. 


The moon was high in heaven. The burning stars 
Were looking down on slumbering innocence, 
And guile, and siu, and grief. Alethe sat _ 
Watching the dying embers on the hearth 
Gosilently and slowly out. The night 
Was wearing on. She had been waiting long 
Tohear the welcome footsteps of the one 

* On whom her young affections had been flung, 
Unchanging as the ever-during hue 
Of the all-glorious heaven. He came not yet— 
And wearied with her watching, she lay down 
In very wretchedness; and tears—hot tears, 
Burst from the lava fountains of her heart, 
Searing their courses. Tremulous and weak 
Her voice arose in prayer—and the sweet tone, 
That came like music from her thin, white lips, 
Melted atlength into a dreamy sound, 
Almost inaudible, save unto Him 
That readeth well the human heart. The tears 
That burningly stole down her wasted cheek, 
From her soul's depth of feeling, ceased their flow, 
As though the waves of trouble had been stilled; 
And slumber came upon her, as a balm 
From Him that healeth up.the broken-heart! 


Alethe wasneglected. She had linked 

Her destinies with one who bowed him down, 
in deep humiliation, at the shrine 

Of Drunkenness.. Alethe long had striven 
To win him from the desolating sin 

That bowed his spirit like a pestilence. 

But all was vain. A weary year wore on— 
And the deep kindnesses she did for him, 
Were all unheeded. Then he slighted her, 
And then—neglected! Woman hath a heart 
Of holy fervidness, that trusteth much 

In man’s harsh nature—that endureth oft 
The keenest sufferanc treasureth 
Each kindly word and look: She hath an eye 
Of winning restlessness, that feedeth on 
The idol of her love, with strange delight 
And confidence. Still she hath that within 
Which will not brook neglect: but either turn 
With a fell purpose on her injurer, 

And deeply be avenged—or brood in deep 

» And harrowing silentness, on the intense ° 


|jby their gentle and healthful breathings and that 


Until her proud heart breaketh of its weight 
Of cherished agony! + 

, Another year 
Wore on in silent suffering—and she lay 
Calmly upon her bed of death, a seared 
And broken-hearted one. Around her couch 
Were those who knew her in hér spring of life, 
Ere she had drank the ‘ wormwood and the gall;’ 
Ere care had furrowed her queenly brow, 
And dimmed its soft transparence; afid before 
The richness of her early love was flung 
Away, but to be blighted in the bud. 


The voice of age was blended with the low 

Faint murmuring of the sufferer. The dim spark 
Of life was soon extinguished—and she lay 

In the embrace of the bereaving King! W. D.G. 
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For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
A SKETCH. 


A mother was kneeling in the deep hush of 
evening, at the couch of two infants, whose rosy 
arms were twined in a mutual embrace. A 
slumber, coft as the moonlight, that fell through 
the lattice over them like a silvery veil, lay on 
their delicate lids—the soft bright curls, that 
clustered on their pillow, were slightly stirred 


smile, which beams from the pure depths of the 
fresh glad spirit, yet rested on their red lips. 
The mother looked upon their exceeding beauty 
with a momentary pride—and then as she contin- 
ued to gaze on the lovely slumberers, her dark eye 
deepened with an intense and unutterable fond- 
ness, and a cold shuddering fear came over her, 
lest those buds of life, so fair, so glowing, might 
be touched with sudden decay and gathered back 
in their brightness to the dust. And she lifted 
her voice in prayer, solemnly, passionately earn- 
est, that the Giver of Life would still spare to 
her, those blossoms of love, over whom her soul 
thus yearned. And as the low breathed accents 
rose.on the still air, a deepened thought came 
over her, and her spirit went out with her loved 
and pure ones into the strange wild paths of life; 
and a strong horror chilled her frame as she be- 
held mildew and blight settling on the fair and 
lovely of the earth, and high ‘and rich hearts 
scathed with desolating and guilty passions.— 
And the prayer she was breathing grew yet 
more fervent—even to agony that He, who was 
the Fountain of all purity, would preserve these 
whom He had given her in their perfect inno- 
cence, permitting neither shame, nor crime, nor 
folly to cast a stain on the brightness with which 
she had received them invested from His hand 
as with a mantle. 
As the prayer died away in the weakness of 
the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form stood be- 
side theinfantsleepers. ‘I am Death,” said the 
spectre, “and I come for these thy babes—I am 
commissioned to bear them where the perils you 
deprecate are unknown; where neither stain, nor 
dust, nor shadow can reach the rejoicing spirit 
—It is only by yielding them to me you can pre- 
serve them forever from contamination and de- 
cay.” A wild conflict—a struggle as of the 


soul parting in strong agony shook the moth- 
er’s frame; but faith and the love which hath a 





And burning sense of wrong she hath endured, 
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umphed, and she yielded up her babes to the 


“Behold!” said Death as he touched the fair 
forms, and the beauty of life gave place to a holi- 
er and yet deeper loveliness, ‘behold, the smile 
of innocence is now forever sealed. They will 
waken where there is neither blight nor tem- 
pest.” And the benign Power, whom we call 














the Spoiler, bore away the now perfected blos- 
soms of immortality to the far off sky. 


J. L. D. 


For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
RIDDLE. 

On the wings of the Eagle we soar, 
Our flight is as boundless and free; 

The footsteps of Freedom we love to explore 
‘From the centre all round to the sea.’ 

Who bids us not welcome on land or on wave, 

Is a tyrant, or doomed to be tyranny’s slave. 


Weare cheered by the brave and the fair, 

And fain their bright smiles we would merit, 
For love's dearest melody grateful we bear ~ 

To the gay or'the sorrowing spirit. 
‘How sweet,when we’re weary with wandering, to rest 
At the fireside of friendship, thus blessing and blest, 


And blest would our pilgrimage be, 
Was our flight always lofty and pure, 
But unworthy natures are licensed, and we 
Their marrings and cloge must endure. 
But guess who we are; we are full of strange things, 
And the strangest of all is, we fly with furled wings: 
L. R. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
LITERARY PERIODICAES- 

Beautiful Messengers! bearing light— 
The splendors that Genius pours on bis flight— 
Gems, from the garnered wealth of the past, 
And rays, from the temple of Science, cast. 
Ye bring to the feverish spirit’s thirst, 
Draughts of far streams, from her fanes that burst; 
And your coming breaks the leaden power, ~ 
That is on the listless and pulseless hour. 


Ye fling round our feet and our house-hold hearth, 
Fruitage and flowers from the whole broad earth. 
At your coming, Folly forgets his claim, 

And Scandal abandons her web of shame. 

Ye pour on your glittering paths along 

The voice of music—the tide of song; 

Ye call from the slumbering depths of thought, 
Fountains, with life and beauty fraught. 


The seals of mind at your touch are broke 
As the harp of Memnon to light awoke, 
And gushings, from many a rich, deep source 
Are wakened, and gathered, and pour’d on your 
course. 
Beautiful messengers! bearing light, 
Gilding our darkness as stars do the night, 
We greet your coming with smile and cheer, 
And would speed you on ia your bright career. 
J. L, D, 


Communicated for the Mirror. 
FEMALE PUGILISTS. 

The following singular extract is from the 

mdon Journal of June, 1772: 

‘‘Boxing in public, at the Beargarden, is what 
has lately obtained very much among the men; 
but till last week we never heard of women be- 
ing engaged in that way, when two of the femi- 
nine gender appeared for the first time on the 
theatre of war, at Hockley in the’ Hole, and 
maintained the battle for a long time with great 





purer fount than that of earthward passion, tri- 


valor, to the no small satisfaction of the specta~ 
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tors. The challenge and answers of these fe- 
males being originals, we give them to our read- 


“Crattence.—I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of 
Clerkenwell, having had some words with Han- 
nah Hyfield, and requiring satisfaction, do invite 
her to meet me on the stage, and box with me 
for three guineas; each woman holding half a 


crown in each hand, and the first woman that) 


drops her money to lose the battle.” 

“Answer.—I, Hannah Hyfield, of Newgate 
market, kearing of the resoluteness of Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, will.not fail,—willing, to give her 
more blows than words, desiring home blows, 
and from her no favor.” ~ 

Their habits on the occasion were close jac- 
kets, short petitcoats, Holland drawers, white 
stockings, and pumps. 
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GREAT FRESHET. 


Thursday, Feb. 16,12 o’clock, M.—The rise in the 
Ohio river is greater than everbefore known. Its ordina- 
ry rise in the spring is between twenty and thirty feet. 
It is now presumed to be about sixty feet above low 
water mark , and is still rising at the rate of three quarters 
of an“inchin an hour. Individual distress’ is éxtreme, 
and’ the destruction of property immense. The whole 
of the lower part of the city, extending from the bank of 
the river several squares back, is under water, three, four, 
six, and some parts eight or ten feet deep. » Hundreds 
of families were driven into the second stories of their 
houses on Sunday night last. By Tuesday the water had 
reached fo the second stories, and compelled them to fly 
to the upper part of thecity. In many cases it was found 
impossible to save their houseliold goods. Many families 
who on Tuesday and Wednesday were apparently safe 
in the second stories, were compelled to-day to retreat 
before the all-potent element; and our city now exhibits 
sach a scene of wretchedness and desolation, as is but 
seldom witnessed in times of peace. Committees have 
been appointed in the several wards to provide for the 
distressed but the number of such is so great, that imme- 
diate relief to all appears next to impossible, and many 
are wandering about the streets barefoot, and otherwise 
but thinly clad. We have heard of but three or-four 
deaths—it is probable the number is much larger. 

Half past 3 o'clock, P.. M.—Since half past 11 this 
morning, (four hours,) the water has risen three inches, 
and is still rising at the same rate. 


———e 


EMIGRATION TO THE WEST. 

The lest number of Hall’s “Monthly Magazine” con- 
tains some useful hints to persons conteniplating a remo- 
val to the state of Illinois. After an examination into 
the evils attendant upon emigration at the different sea- 
sons of the year, the editor concludes, that the Spring is 
the most eligible time for removal; and as turnpike roads 
west of the mountains are ‘few and far between,’ and 
the ‘natural’ roads at this season are extremely bad,—be- 





a e = 
already on hand. “The advantage of arriving in the 
spring,” says the writer, “rathtr than the autumn, is very 
great, so far as health and comfort are concerned. In 
the spring, the new settler can, at once, commence build- 
iug and making preparations for living, without being 
exposed at the same time to extremity of weather.” 

All this appears very plain; and the principal rea- 
sons we can perceive why spring should not become ge- 
nerally the season for emigration, are, that in the autumn 
travelling by land is cheap and not uncomfortable, and 
that stock and grain, (of which the supply for at least one 
year must be purchased,) can be obtained at a much 
cheaper rate in the latter season. Eut perhaps these 
facts—though not without weight—are not of sufficient 
importance to be brought against the superior advan- 
tages and conveniences of a conveyance by water and an 
arrival in the spring. 

It may Le well enough here to remark, that this Month- 
ly gives much useful information in relation to the Illi- 
nois country, and should be taken by all who have any 
idea of locating themselves in that state, or in Missouri. 


The prevailing vice of western writers, when this sec- 
tion of the Union is the subject of their pens, is exagge- 
ration. Of this we have numerous instances, in the shape 
of “Letters from Ohio,” “Letters from Illinois,” public 
lectures and addressés, newspaper editorials, &c. &c.— 
This is frequently a source of considerable mischief, and 
sometimes of melancholy results. We have known men 
who had been led to emigrate to this country mainly 
from reading the high-wrought pictures of Letter-wri- 
ters, which represented the Great Valley almost as ‘flow- 
ing with milk and honey,’ leave it in disgust and retrace 
their steps to the land of their fathers. Not that they 
had any just or proper grounds for doing so, but because 


nor so bad as in the country they had left, but very diffe- 
rent from what they had been led to expect. It most pro- 
bably is true, that for laborers, farmers, and some branch- 
es of mechanics, this country holds out great induce- 
ments to emigration. But we apprehend, that those who 
come here for the purpose of living easy, or in the hope 
of speedily acquiring a fortune, (and many such there 
are,) will be most grievously disappointed. Business 
here, though probably as brisk as in most other sections 
of the United States, does not possess the virtue of con- 
verting every thing into gold. The cares and grievan- 
ces of the merchant are not less here than elsewhere, nor 
are his profits greater. The artist is not so well remune- 
rated for his services—the mechanic not a vast deal bet- 
ter. The farmer, though in point of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness the land of his eastern brethren would ad- 
mit of hardly any cemparison with his, has labors to 
perform, and difficulties to overcome in finding a mar- 
ket for his produce, of which those who have not expe- 
rienced them can have but an inadequate conception. 

Theexcellence of the soil in Ohio, too, bas been greatly 
overrated. We have resided in different parts of the 
state, and four or five years of our boyhood were sperit 
on a farm in this county, in diligent application to agri- 
cultural pursuits; and we know from experience, that it 
is not so easy a matter to prepare the ground—to tend and 
raise heavy crops, as is too frequently asserted, and gene- 
rally believed by those ignorant of the facts. The asser- 
tion of an intelligent writer in the New-England Maga- 
zine, that “a single acre of Ohio land, without any appli- 





sides the inconvenience and danger arising from full 
streams and overflowed bottom-lands, it is recommended 
that as much of the journey as possible be made by wa- 
ter. There are other things, which render a removal by 
water preferable to one by land;—Such as the rapidity 
with which the trip can be made, and the superior op- 
portunities ‘a water conveyance affords of transporting 
implements of husbandry, mechanics’ tools, and various 
other articles, which cost much less east of the moun- 


tains than inthe new country, and which may perhaps bel. 


ances, has produced one handred and fourteen bushels of 


»||corn,” and that ‘near Cincinnati, nine acres have yielded 


nine hundred and sixty-three bushels,” is no doubt made 
from a knowledge of the fact, and must therefore be cor- 
rect; but the subsequent assertion, that “Ohio contains 
twenty-five millions of acres of such land,” is very wide of 
the truth, or we are very ignorant of the matter. Still, it 
eannot be denied, that Ohio land in the aggregate is most 
prolific, and that crops, generally, are most excellent. 








- Let it not be supposed, that we think the inducements 








of their sore disappointment, in finding things, not worse || 











ed 
to emigration are not great. That there are some who 
are of thir opinion, we know; but they are but careless 
observers of things around theni, and i ignorant of the nu- 
merous resources of the West. In making these re- 
marks, what we have in view, is, to endeavor to check 
the proneness to exaggeration, which is always produc. 
tive of disappointment, and sometimes of serious injary, 





A correspondent of the Pennsylvania Inquirer, ra is 
writing a series of letters from abroad, describes a plant 
of a somewhat extraordinary nature, which is extensively 
cuitivated in the country round about Mexico. It is called 
“Magayi,” and produces a very pleasant beverage, pos- 
sessing somewhat the qualities‘of beer, milk, water, le- 
monade, and honey—being a mixture of ‘sweet things 
and sour.’ The manner of taking-this beverage, is de- 
scribed as folloyrs: —‘*When the plant has grown to ma- 
turity, an incision is made in its core, and a sweet milky 
substance runs out, which remains in the cavity of the 
body of the plant, until drawn thence by the hand of 
man. Every morning and evening the first incision is 
rasped, in order that it may produce more copiously. For 
thirty days the plant continues to yield about two quarts 
per day—when, at the expiration of this time, nature, 
ever prolific, causes the mother plant to renew itself, by 
yielding a young one formed from its womb, and then 
the older one pays the debt of nature, and dies.” The 
consumption of this article is said to be immense. It is 
a principal item of food among the native Indians, who 
are passionately fond of it, and often drink to such ex- 
cess as to become intoxicated. Two quarts of it are sold 
for a ‘quintilla,’ a copper coin of the value of three cents. 





“Practical Essayson Medical Educasion, and the Medical 
Profession, in the United States. By Daniel Drake, 
N Professor in the Medical College -of Ohio. 
Cincinnati: Roff & Young—1832.” 


This small volume has been laid upon our table by the 
publishers. It consists of a number of essays on the se- 
lection and Préparatory Education of Pupils—Private 
Pupilage—Medical Colleges—Studies, Duties, and In- 
terests of Young Physicians—Causes of Error in the 
Medical and Physical Sciences—Legislative Enactments 
—Professional Quarrels. We have not yet found time 
to gjve it that attentive perusal which a work of the kind 
deserves, and shall only notice its receipt at this time, and 
refer to ithereafter. 





> Complaints have been made by our subscribers at 
Maysville, Ky. of the irregularity with which they re- 
ceive their papers. We notice this in the paper, m order 
to assure them, that so far as we have any kpowledge, the 
fault is not with us. The Mirror is always mailed as 
early“as possible after being printed, and is done up in 
packets as substantially as papers can be. We regret that 
there exists any cause for complaint, and still more that 
we should be visited by such epist!es as the following: 
“Maysville, Ky., Feb. 7th. Dear Sir—In addition to 
the subscription in advance, I now contribute the postage 
on this communication, wishing you success in the sale of 
your numbers retained. Inasmuch as you have received 
all you could expect from me for at least one year, I bid 
adieu to all expectations of further notice as a subscri- 
ber. 








It appears to us, that a gentlemanly courtesy would 
have dictated a complaint in terms less harsh. To be 
accused of retaining any thing for which one has been 
paid, is nothing less than a charge of larceny, and is very 
unpleasant to ears not used to such greeting. It is a lit 
tle strange, that the writer could not have supposed there 








was a possibility of his paper having miscarried. Such 
things are not uncommon—at any rate not impossible.— 
Ifthe gentlenfan will furnish us a list of the numbers he 
is mjnus, they shall be supplied. If he will not do this, 


and is dissatisfied, he can draw upon our Agent at Mays- 
ville, for the amount he paid in advance. 
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"Those of our elder friends who are desirous of leaving: 
excellent lik es of th lves to their children, and 
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PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 








those of our young friends who may be contemplating a 
springjourney to the east, andintend to leave something 
with their “hearts’ idols” to help fillout the blank of 
their absence, would do well. to call and examine some 
* of the minialures at the academy room of Messrs. Lo- 
reilhe & Pommayrac, corner of Vine and Fifth streets. 
The specimens of Mr. P’s pencil are the finest that we 
have ever seen, and have been pronounced by connois-. 
seurs in the art, finished performances. We understand 
Mr. P. has spent several years under the best masters 
in Paris, and think his works are sufficient evidence of 


the fact. 





itis said that Pennsylvania, since the adoption of her 
constitution, has invested the sum of thirty-seven millions 
of dollars’ in internal improvements. She has, besides 
her numerous other public works, thirty-seven rail roads 
within the limits of the state.” 





The editor of a Paris journal, La Caricature, has been 
condenined to two years imprisonment and a fine of 
3000fr. for two lithographs, one representing King 
Phillippe asa mason, with apron and trowel, plastering 
up the July Revolution, the other, Prince Talieyrand as 
a Merry-Andrew, dancing a puppet of Liberty! The 
man deserved better treatment, if for nothing else, for 
the force and applicability of the caricature. 





The Lady's Book.—We are induced to notice this 
work, because of the great improvement apparent in the 
first number of the present volume, (issued in January,) 
notonly in appearance, but én ifs. contents. It contains 
a quantity of original matter, beautifuliy written, and 
unusuglly interesting. The plate of the Fashions, as 
usual, (according to our taste,) is any thing but what it 
ought to be; but the contents are of asuperior order. The 
present number contains No. 1. of the “Reminiscences of 
a Juris-Consult,”’ a series of papers to be modelled after 
the“Diary of a Physician.” The “Lost Will” is the title 
of the specimen now presented, and is a well told tale. 
Price of the Lady’s Book, $3 per year, to be paid in all 
cases in advance. 





A HINT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Two numbers more, will complete the first half year of 
the Mirror. By reference to the terms of subscription, 
it will be seen, that to those who do ‘not pay within the 
first six months after subscribing, the price is One 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents.. We do not mention this 
in the way of a dun—but because we know that those 
who delay paying their subscription until the end of the 
year, think hard that they are then compelled to pay 
uearly twice as much as their paper would have cost, had 
they paid in advance, or within the first six months» We 
merely throw out the hint—subscribers can avail them- 
selves of it, or otherwise, as they choose. 
(Having at length received a supply of paper, we 
shall immediately commence re-printing the back num- 


bers, which will be forwarded to subscribers as speedily 
as possible. 





I> Correspondents whuse favors do not appear in to- 
day's paper, shall hear from us in our next. 











MARRIAGES. 











' In this city, January 31, by the Rev. E. W. 
Sehon, Mr. John McKensie, to Miss Jane Lee. 


Recently by the same, Mr. Samuel W. Ware of 


BURNING LETTERS. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 

Fire; my hand is on the key, 

And the cabinet must ope! 
I shall now consign to thee 

Things of grief—of joy and hope. 
Tressured secrets of the heart 

To thy care l hence entrust, 
Not a word must thou impart, _ 

But reduce them all to dust. 


This—in cnildhood’s rosy morn, 
It was gaily filled and sent; 
Childhood is forever gone! 
Here! devouring element. 
This was friendship's cherished pledge— 
Friendship took a colder form; 
Creeping on its gilded edge, 
May the blaze be “live and warm! 


These—the letter and the token 
Never more must meet my view; 
When the faith has once been broken, 

Let the memory perish too! 
Here comes up the blotted leaf, 
Blistered o’er by many a tear! 
Hence! thou waking shade of grief! 
Go, forever disappear! 


This was penned wiile purest joy 
Warmed the breast and lit the eye; 

Fate that peace did soon destroy, 
And its transcript so must I! 

This must go! for, on the seal, 
When I saw the solemn yew, 

Keener was the pang than steel— 
"Twas a heart-string snapt in two! 


This—'tis his who seem’d to be 
High as heaven, and true as light; 
But the vizor rose; and he— 
Spare, O mercy! spare the sight 
Of the face that frowned beneath— 
While’l take it, hand and name, 
And entwine it with a wreath 

Of the purifying flame! 
These—the hand is in the grave, 

And the soul is in the skies, 
Whence they came!—’tis pain to save 

Cold remains of sundered ties! 
Go together, all, and burn, 

Once the treasures of my heart! 
Still, my breast shall bean urn 

To preserve your better part! 





THe Trunx.---We advise each of our fair 
readers, who is unfortunately situated like the 
lady mentioned below, to keep a large empty 
trunk in the house, closing with a spring lock. 
But to those who. have not yet pronounced the 
indissoluble vow, we would give one word of 
caution: Never submit yourselves to the govern- 
ment of a man, who has not learned to govern 
himself. 
‘‘A tradesman, who lived ina village near 
St. Albans, had been twice married, and ill- 
treated his wives so as to cause their death. 
He sought a third, but as his brutality was well 
known in the place where he dwelt, he was 
obliged to go fifty miles off for a wife. He ob- 
tained one, and after he brought her home, all 
the neighbors came to visit her, and acquainted 
her in what manner her hushand used to treat 





this city, to Miss Charlotte C. Martin, of Coleraine 
Township, $ 


At Frankfort, Ky. February 7, by the Rev. Jacob 


hisformer wives. This somewhat surprised her, 
but she resolved to wait patiently till her lord 
and master might take it into his head to beat 
her. She did not wait long, for her husband was 





Creath, Mr. Preston Blakemore, to Miss Lucy J. 
Hall, daughter of Wm. Hall, Esq. 
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hislady with a cudgel, and was preparing him- 

self to make use of it.—‘‘Stop,” said she; ‘‘I 

fancy that the right which you now pretend to 

have over me is not mentioned in our marriage 

contract; and I declare. to your worship you 

shall not exercise it.”—Such a distinct speech 

disconcerted the husband so much, that he laid 

down his cudgel and only begza to scold her. 

“Get out of my house,” said he, “and let us 

share our goods.” ‘Really,” said she, ‘I am 

willing to leave you;” and each began to set 

aside the moveables. ‘The lady loosens the 
window-curtains, and the gentleman unlocks an 
enormous trunk, in order to fill it with his prop- 
erty; but as he was leaning over to place some 
articles at the bottom, she tripped up his heels, 
pushed him in, and locked the lid. Never man 
was in a greater passion than our man; he 
threatened to kill her, and made more noise than 
a wild boar caught in a trap. She answered 
him very quietly; ‘“My dear friend, pray be calm, 
your passion may injure your health; refresh 
yourself a little in this comfortable trunk; for 
I love you too much to let you out now, you are 
so outrageous.” In the mean time she ordered 
her maid to make custards and cream tarts, and 
when these were baked and ready, she sent round 
to all the neighboring gossips to come and par- 
take of her collation.---This was served up, not 
on a table, but on the lid of the trunk. Heaven 
knows what pretty things the husband heard all 
these famous tattlers publish in his praise! In 
such a case a wise man must submit, and give 
fair words; so did our friend inthe chest. His 
language was.soothing, he begged pardon, and 
cried for mercy. The ladies were so good as to 
forgive him, and let him out of the-trunk. To 
reward him for his good behaviour, they give 
him the remainder of the custards and tarts.--- 
He was thus completely cured of his brutality, 
and was afterwards cited as a model for good 
husbands; so that it was sufficient to say to those 
who were not so, éo take the trunk, to make them 
as gentle as lambs. 





An ENVIABLE siITUATION.---A vessel was 
launched on Saturday afternoon, at South Bos- 
ton, and as is usual on such occasions, the deck 
of the vessel, notwithstanding the intense cold- 
ness of the weather, was thronged with anxious 
expectants of a glorious launch, and glorious, so 
it was. Well, off the stocks she went, when, ill 
luck or something else much worse, sent an un- 
welcome ship across the tow-line, as the rope or 
chain is called that is intended to break the velo- 
city of the vessel launched, which cut the afore- 
said line in twain---and, to the consternation of 
all on board, still onward she kept her sailless 
course.—Night closed in upon the adventurers, 
and without chart, rudder, sail, light, food, or 
grog, they stemmed the fury of the ice-topped 
wave—boats were put off to their relief, Lut the 
sea was so rough, and the new vessel so high 
out of water, that the approach was impossible, 
and not till the mercy of the waves, the next af- 
ternoon, left them high and dry did they receive 
assistance. They finally arrived at their-place 
of departure in perfect health, saving some fro- 
zen ears, noses and fingers. Thermometer du- 








a terrible fellow. One morning, he waited on 
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ring the night below zero.— Boston Patriot, 
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FROM COBBETT’S ADVICE TO A FATHER. 


There is in the management of babes, some- 
thing besides life, health, strength, and beauty; 
and something too, without which all these put 
together are nothing worth; and that is sanity of 
mind. There are, owing to various causes, 
some who are born idiots; but a great many more 
become insane from the misconduct or neglect of 
parents: and generally, from the children being 
committed ‘to the care of servants. I knew, in 
Pennsylvania, a child, as fine, and as sprightly, 
and as intelligenta child as’ ever was born, made 
an idiot for life, by being, when about three 
years old, shut into a dark closet, by a maid ser- 
vant, in order to terrify it into silence. The 
thoughtless creature first menaced it with send- 
ing it to “‘the bad place,”’ as the phrase is'there; 
and, at last, toreduce it tosilence, put it into the 
closet, shut the door, and went out of the room. 
She went back, in a few minutes, and found the 
child ina jit. It recovered from that, but was 
for life an idiot. When the parents, who had 
been out two days and two nights on a visit of 
pleasure, came home, they were told that the 
child had had a fit; but they were not told the 
cause. The girl, however, who was a neighbor’s 
daughter, being on her death-bed about ten years 
afterwards, could not die in peace without send- 
ing for the mother of the child (now become a 
young man,) and asking forgiveness of her.— 
The mother herself was, however, the greatest 
offender of the two: a whole lifetime of sorrow 
and mortification was a punishment too light for 
her and her husband. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of human beings have been deprived of 
their senses by these and similar means. 

It is not long since that we read, in the news- 
papers, of a child being absolutely killed, at Bir- 
mingham, I think it was, by being thus-fright- 
ened. The parents had gone out to what is 
called an evening party. The servants, natural- 
ly enough, had their party at home; and the mis- 
tress, who, by some unexpected -accident, had 
been brought home at an early hour, finding the 
parlour full of company, ran up stairs to see 
about her child, about two or three years old.— 
She found it with its eyes open, but fixed; touch- 
ing it, she found it inaminate. The doctor was 
sent for in vain: it was quite dead.- The maid 
affected to know nothing of the cause; but some 
one of the parties assembled, discovered pinned 
up to the curtains of the bed, a horrid figure, 
made up partly of a frightful mask! This, as 
the wretched girl confessed, had been done. to 
keep the child quiet, while she was with her com- 
pany below. When one reflects on the anguish 
that the poor little thing must have endured, be- 
fore the life was quite frightened out of it, one 
can find no terms sufficiently strong to express 
the abhorrence due to the perpetrator of this 
crime; which was, in fact, a cruel murder; and, 
if it was beyond the reach of the law, it was so 
and is so, because, as'in the cases of parricide, 
the law, in making no provision for punishment 
peculiarly severe, has, out of respect to human 
nature, supposed such crime impossible. But if, 
the girl was criminal; if death, or a life of re- 
morse was her due, what was the due of the pa- 
rents, and especially of the mother! And what 


i 


er, and who, perhaps, tempted her to neglect her 
most sacred duty! ‘ 





DESCENDANTS OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

A few years since appeared in London, a cou- 
ple of highland en, brothers, who excited 
considerable attention, and were much patro- 
nized in the highest circles. The name of the 
eldest was Jan, (John,) that of the youngest, 
Charles, (who had fifty names besides.) They 
were extremely tall and handsome, very accom- 
plished linguists, and admirable proficients in 
drawing, painting, and enamelling. After 
awhile, they announced themselves grandsons o' 
PrinceCharles Edward. Of course, this circum- 
stance added to the interest they had previously 
excited by their talents, manners, and persona] 
beauty. The marriage of Charles was the result 
of his lending an umbrella to a lady in Hyde 
Park, who, being caught in a heavy rain, and 
without one, was standing ‘for shelter under a 
tree, when the gentleman offered the use of his. 
The story says they had never seen each other 
before, but that on entering into conversation, 
they became mutually charmed, and were mar- 
ried three days afterthis casual rencontre! The 
lady was sister to Lord ——, and had 8001. per 
annum—upon which Prince Jan, and Prince 
Charles, (such is their style and title,) live in the 
most agreeable manner imaginable, in the high- 
lands---not generally receiving company, but go- 
ing every where, their society being greatly 
sought. At all parties they take precedence 
of every other person, are considered royal, and 
commonly addressed by the titles, highness and 
majesty. Both constantly wear the costume of 
Highland Chieftains, and the royal Stuart Tar- 
tan; generally speak Gaelic, dnless surprised in- 
to such exclamations, in French, or English, as 
“Que dites-vous, mon frere?’” ‘What will 
prince Jan, (or Charles, as may be,)say to a 
or ‘‘think of this?’ &c.. They affect much the 
manners of the old French noblesse, and are, in 
truth, the most finished gentlemen, perhaps, in 
existence. Intheir handsomely furnished draw- 
ing-room, the eye of the stranger is arrested by 
a singular specimen of furniture: a little coffin, 
of black velvet, standing in a corner, studded 
with silver "nails, and the effigies of mortality, a 
death’s head and crossbones. A pall of black 
velvet covers the coffin, which contains a portrait 
of their unfortunate royal ancestor, anda lock © 
his hair; whilst a canopy of black velvet, attached 
to the wall of the room, throws its sombre shade 
over these memorials of departed greatness. 
Numerous portraits, (all bearing a striking fam- 
ily resemblance, not only to each other, but even 
to the living representations of their illustrious 
house,) of kings and princes of the Stuart line, 
decorate the residence of Prince Jan, and Prince 














wag the due of the father, who'suffered that moth- 


Charles. These are understood by some to be 
copies from original pictures, done by the broth- 
ers; but the less charitable suppose them to be 
mere inventions, imaginary portraits (like those 
of several Scottish kings at Holyrood House,) 
which serve, at this distamt cra, to recall---at 
least as well as real ones—-to the soul of every 
patriotic Gael, the memories, deeds, and suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate Stuart family. ‘The 
princes Jan ané@Charles, are wel] known to sev- 
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egal literary characters in Scotland and England, 


and om¢ of them has written a novel, styled 
“The man without a Name,” comprising the 
history and adventures of himself, brother, ang 
members of their family. British Journal, 





Some years before the French Revolution, acom. 
positor at a printing house left his’ workshop.— 
He was seized by four men, who promised that 
would not do him any injury if he made no tesig. 
ance ; they tied a bandage over his eyes, and pushed 
him intd a coach. The poor man did not date to 
utter a word during the whole time he was on the 
toad. When they untied the bandage he fonnd 
himself in a large room, in which were cases fille 
with gharacters, and presses. They ordered him to 
print some pamphlets, and many of those obscene 
books, which have multiplied so greatly within 
these few years, with such frightful audacity. He 
was obliged to obey, and was kept fifteen daysat 
work, for which they liberally paid him; and then, 
having again tied a bandagt over hiseyes, they ph. 
ced him ina coach and carried him back to the spot 
from whence they first tovk him. He never discl. 
sed his adventure to any one, having been bound ts 
secrecy, which he promised to perform. When the 
Bastile was taken, he was amongst the number of 
the assailants, and he there recognized the secret 
printing press, to which he had been conducted 
with so much mystery. What a subject for reflec 
tion! 





Gauitee.—This country would be a paradis 
were it inhabited by an industrious people ander 
an enlightened government. Vine stocks are tobe 
seen here a foot and a half in diameter, forming by 
their twining branches, vast arches and extensive 
ceilings of verdure. A cluster of grapes two or 
three feet in length will give an abundant supper to 
awhole family. The Plains of Esdraelon are‘ocet 
pied by tribés around whose brown tents the sheep 
and lambs gambol to the sound of the reed, which at 
nightfall calls them home. —Edin. Cab. Lib. 





The slave trade has recently been abolished by 
law in Brazil. 
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IS published every other Saturday, by John H. 
Wood, at his Book and Music Store, No. 177, Main 
street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. Thesub- 
scription price of this paper, is—One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents per year, if payment be made 
in advance, or within two months from the time of 
subseribing—One Dollar and Fifty Cents, withinsis 
months—or, One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, 
within the year. An addition of 12 1-2 cents will 
be made to city subscribers who receive their papers 
by the carrier. When payment is not made until 
after the expiration of the year subscribed for, 
and the publisher is compelled to force collections, 
Two Dollars will invariably be demande d. 

But as advance payment is equally to the interest 
of subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solici- 
ted. Any subscriber at a distance, where there may 
be no agent, who, within the time prescribed for ad- 
vance payment, forwards One Dollar to the Pub- 
lisher , (postage paid ,) will be credited with that® 
mount, [the remainder to stand against him,] and 
marked as having paid in advance. 


077A failure to notify the Publisher of a wish to 
discontinue at the expiration of the time subscribed 
for, will be considered a new engagement. No pe 
per will be discontinued until arrears be paid, only 
at the option of the publisher. 











